Tomato Acreage 


Illinois, March 23, 1954 
The Canning Trade 


¥ Gentlemen: 


What information do you have regard- 
ing growers’ prices for 1954 on Toma- 


tees? We are starting to write contracts 


‘on the basis of $30.00 for No. 1 and 
$20.00 for #2 grade tomatoes. 


This price is $2.00 below last year’s 
price. We know of one other large con- 
ractor who is paying $29.00 on a flat 
asis. At present price of canned toma- 
toes these prices are hardly justified. 
lowever, the cost of growing tomatoes 


‘js just as much as in 1953 and unless the 


rrower can make a little profit the can- 
ning business cannot presper. 
Very truly yours, 


Ed. Comment: California canners are 

till hoping to get acreage at $20 a ton, 
3.00 under last year. 
noment are holding out for $25. New 
ersey at $36 for #1’s and $21 for #2’s 
‘at an approximate average of $30 is 
2.00 under last year. No information at 
his writing from New York, Ohio or In- 
diana, but it can be assumed, undoubt- 
‘edly, their ideas are slightly and only 
slightly under last year. 


While we’re on the subject, pea acre- 


‘age is running some $2 to $3 per ton 


under 1953 and corn is being contracted 
it, from $1 to $3 per ton under. Also, 
jmany canners are upping their quality 


‘specifications. All of which seems reason- 


‘able in view of the ‘extra’ acreage pro- 
vided by the corn allotments. 


But back to our correspondent, he is 
just as right as rain, when he says that 
he grower must make a little profit that 
he canning business may prosper. This 
‘olumn could prate and preach at con- 
; siderable length on this subject, but not 
much would be said, that isn’t said by 
Mr. Francis Stokes in the feature article 
eginning on page 7 in this issue—im- 


*proved practices equal higher yields— 


higher returns per Acre for the farmer— 
reducsd prices to Canner. That, in our 
pinion, is the entire and the only answer 
9 this problem. Readers are invited also, 


yo turn back to page 7 of the March 8 


Pssue 0: this publication to re-read the 
merticle “Should the Processor Grow His 


Own Crops?” If the processor is to go 
all out on this matter of improved cul- 
ural »-actices—and he is and has and 


must nocds do it—it may be that he may 
Just as well devote this time to his own 
acreage. 


Growers at 
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—It’s no secret to readers of 


CANNED FOOD S this column, that there is pres- 
PROMOTION CALENDAR,41, building up the greatest 


concentration of Promotional effort ever employed on behalf of 
canned foods. So great, indeed, is the effort and so many agencies 
are involved that it seems reasonable to expect there may be a cer- 
tain amount of confusion, in the initial stages, at least, particularly 
among canners, who are expected to benefit from the activity. There 
are involved, for instance, the NCA-DAY combination, the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, the Can and Steel Company advertising, 
the Associated Independent Canners, the Tomato Council, the Blue 
Lake green bean canners, the Red Cherry Institute, the National 
Kraut Packers Association, the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, the Cling Peach Advisory Board, the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, the American Meat Institute and so on ad infinitum. And 
these are concerned with just about every canned food commodity 
in the list. Oh happy day! 


But if canners are to benefit most from these efforts, they must 
individually tie in their sales, merchandising and promotion pro- 
gram with the over all plan. On the basis that this cannot possibly 
be done effectively without knowing well in advance—even months 
in advance, the exact details, we have begun in this issue a “Canned 
Foods Promotion Calendar”. It must not be assumed, that this is 
in anyway complete as it appears in this issue. It is only the begin- 
ning, and may be expected to improve with age. What we hope to 
do is provide a constant and dependable reference, so that canners 
and brokers may know at all times where, when, and why; so that 
they may have a quick summary at their finger tips, to better 
impress the buyer; so that they may know what and where to obtain 
the materials (reprints, mats, display material, etc.) to help them 
create buyer interest and to help the buyer make his plans and 
therefore sell more canned foods. When complete, the calendar 
itself, placed on a buyers desk should be impressive. At any rate 
we hope you like it and we hope it helps... all for the good of the 
Order. 
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CANNED FOODS PROMOTION CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 1—PEAS AND CORN—A con- 
tinuous series of corn and pea recipes, 
photographs, and feature stories have 
been and will continue to be released by 
the Theodore R. Sills & Co. to Associated 
Press, Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, Western Newspaper Union, Pacific 
Coast Dailies, King Features, American 
Weekly, International News, United 
Press, radio and TV stations. A. I. C., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


MARCH 3-APRIL 18—PICKLES—Lenten 
Meal Promotion—“Pickles add Zest to 
Lenten Meals”. N.P.P.A., Oak Park, IIl. 


APRIL 1-30— COTTAGE CHEESE - CLING 
PEACH SALAD TIME—Sponsored by Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


APRIL 25-MAY 1—NATIONAL BABY 
WEEK—Sponsored by Earnshaw Publica- 
tions, Inc., 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, 
N.Y. 


APRIL-MAY—CANCO CONSUMER RECIPE 
AD #1—2 page color spread May issue 
“McCalls” and “Good Housekeeping”, 
April 18 issue “Life’—‘“Texas Barbecue 
Supper”, featuring canned pineapple 
juice, sl. peaches, grapefruit sections, 
tomatoes, tomato sauce, w.k. corn, peas, 
wh. mushrooms, sl. pickles, julienne car- 
rots, wh. onions, pimientos, canned lunch- 
eon meat and Vienna sausage. 


APRIL 19-DEC. 6—ALL CANNED FOODS— 
“Canco” 4 color advertising in Consumer 
Magazines —total 35 color pages in 
“Life”, “McCalls”, “Good Housekeeping”. 
Ads merchandised via grocery paper ad- 
vertising—“Progressive Grocer”, “Chain 
Store Age’, “Supermarket Merchandis- 
ing’, “NARGUS Bulletin”. Supported 
by Recipe Publicity Program to news- 
paper, magazine, radio and _ television 
food Editors. Reprints and preprints 
(limited), advertising Tie In’s and in 
store promotion material. Contact: 
American Can Co., 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


MAY 1-31—ALL CANNED FOooDS—Month 
of Canned Foods Merchandising featur- 
ing Woman’s Home Companion May 
issue Picture Book Section (12 color 
pages), “Because of Canned Foods we 
eat Better today”. N.C.A.-DAY. 


MAY 3-8—NATIONAL CAN OPENER WEEK 
—Sponsored by CMI, Jones & Laughlin, 
and 8 can opener companies. Jones & 
Laughlin is advertising this promotion 
in Time magazine—May 3rd issue. Post- 
ers, banners, brochures, etc. are available 
from CMI, 745 - 5th Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 


MAY 17—cCANCO CONSUMER RECIPE AD 
#2—Color page “Life” featuring canned 
tuna, salmon, crab meat, clam juice, 
pineapple chunks, fruit cocktail, apricot 
nectar, chicken consomme, tomato Aspic, 
green beans and asparagus. 


MAY 15-JUNE 15 —“cCOUNTRY STEAK 
DINNER” — Related item promotion in- 
volving Pet Milk, canned corn, canned 
tomatoes and cube steak. The Pet Milk 
Company is advertising the promotion on 
Ted Mack’s Amateur Hour and the Mary 
Lee Taylor radio program from coast to 
coast. They are also erecting mass floor 
displays and_ distributing posters, 
streamers, newspaper mats, recipe leaf- 
lets and dispensers. Both Tomato Coun- 
cil and AIC are distributing price post- 
ers for tomatoes and corn respectively. 
CMI is directing the food page publicity 
including full color ROP releases. TV 
and radio publicity is also being directed 
by CMI. 


MAY 15-JUNE — PICKLES — Warm- 
Weather and Picnic Promtion—Picnic- 
time is Pickletime, highlighted by Na- 
tional Pickle Week, May 20-29. N.P.P.A., 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


JUNE—CANCO CONSUMER RECIPE AD #3 
—2 page color spread in June issue “Me- 
Calls”, “Good Housekeeping” and June 
14 issue “Life”. “Plantation Ham Din- 
ner” featuring canned ham, shrimp, cit- 
rus concentrates, pineapple juice, tomato 
sauce, spinach and sweet potatoes. 


AUGUST — PICKLEs — Sandwich Month 
Promotion—A natural with any sand- 
wich, N.P.P.A., Oak Park, Illinois. 


AUGUST 15-SEPTEMBER 15—cANNED 
MEAT—Sandwich Promotion ... (details 
later). 


AUGUST 15-SEPTEMBER 15—“cCHERRY 
PIE TIME”, consumer magazines, radio, 
television, trade paper and point-of-sale 
material. Contact, National Red Cherry 
Institute, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Il. 


OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER — “Kraut, 
PORK AND APPLE DINNER”’—Magazines, 
radio, television, newspapers, point-of- 
sale material, contact N.K.P.A. Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 15-DECEMBER—PICKLES 
— Holiday Meals Promotion — Holidays 
are pickle days. N.P.P.A., Oak Park, 
Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 3-12, 1955 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT & FRANKFURTER WEEK—N.K.P.A., 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1955 — “NATIONAL 
CHERRY WEEK’, consumer magazines, 
radio, television, trade paper and point- 
of-sale material. Culminates with the 
National Cherry Pie Baking Contest. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MEETING SCHEDULE A 


MARCH 29-30, 1954—Virginia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, 3rd Annual 
Canner’s School, Richmond, Va. 


APRIL 3-4, 1954—PACKING MACHINERy 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J 


APRIL, 7, 1954—WISCONSIN CANNERS | 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Sales Meeting, , 

Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. y 


APRIL 8, 1954 — INDIANA CANNERS ~ 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool #@) 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS. 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- * 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—vU. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Convention & Ex- 
position, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo, » 


MAY 17-19, 1954—GROCERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Midyear Meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. ‘ 


MAY 20, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Administrative Council Spring 
Meeting, N.C.A. Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 20-21, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS | 
ASSOCIATION, Board of Directors Spring 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


= 


“ 


MAY 23-26, 1954—SUPER MARKET IN- 
STITUTE, Annual Convention, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 38, 1954 — TIDEWATER CANNERS | 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlanta Hotel, Colonial Beach, Va. 


JUNE 9-11, 1954—PROCESSED APPLES ° 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Skytop | 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


JUNE 13-14, 1954—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 138-17, 1954—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, National Guard Armory, Washing- 
ington, D. C. 


JULY 12-30, 1954 — MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Special Sum- , 
mer Session in Food Technology, Cam- 
bridge, ‘Mass. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—-WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civié Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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AGRICULTURE 


TOMATO MEN: 
Quality is Your Answer 
for 1954 


By 


I have recently read one of my grand- 
father’s letters written in 1880. His home 
was about 4 miles from Thomas Edison’s 
workshop. He wrote, ‘Tonight we are 
going to see Edison’s light. I don’t sup- 
pose it will amount to much.” Well, 
grandfather was a fine man, but evi- 
dently he was not descended from those 
New Englanders who sold wooden nut- 
megs to the Indians. Currently our 
magazines are running a well written ad 
, for General Electric. It quotes Edison, 
“I start where the last man left off.” He 
was explaining his incessant and tireless 
reading of scientific journals, technical 
papers, patents, and books. Mr. Edison 
read much to avoid useless repetition of 
old experiments. He recognized that an 
invention does not end a search. It be- 
gins a search. He said, “Just wait a little 
while and we will make electric light so 
cheap that only the wealthy can afford 
to burn candles.” Thousands of men 
have devoted their lives, starting where 
he left off. 


After 30 years in tomatoes, I am fully 
convinced that research is constantly 
proding us on to greater effort. At the 
stimulating Biology meeting at Madison 
last September, President Fred of the 
University of Wisconsin said, “Science is 
the greatest intellectual discovery of our 
age. Industry now spends more for Agri- 
cultural Research than the Government. 
... A research man must have curiosity, 
integrity and courage. . . . The better 
the scientist, the simpler the equipment 
he requires.” Dr. Fred spoke of “Those 
stublorn foes—stupidity and ignorance.” 
In tolay’s economy, neither stupidity nor 
ignorance can be tolerated. 


Address before Virginia Canners Association, 
Roan: ke, February 27, 1954. 
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FRANCIS C. STOKES 


Vincentown, N. J. 


March 29, 1954 


High production results from good 
practice. Good practice is synonymous 
with high quality. For this reason pro- 
duction figures in large measure indicate 
quality, and certainly quality is your an- 
swer for 1954, for today tomatoes, and 
tomato products, are in plentiful supply 
and prices across the country has slipped 
to a lower level. But I have yet to hear 
of a fancy pack that has taken a serious 
loss. Certainly from here, into the fore- 
seeable future, there is no place for low 
quality. 


VIRGINIA YIELDS LOW 


Now, for the State of Virginia: I am 
going to suggest that every effort be 
made to increase your tonnage per acre 
for 1954. As I have said, high produc- 
tion and high quality go together. Quot- 
ing U.S.D.A. figures, as released Dec. 18, 
1953: Virginia produced 3.2 tons per 
acre. The 10 year average, 1942-1953, 
was 4 tons per acre. The average ton- 
nage per acre for the United States in 
1953 was 11.09 tons per acre, whereas 
the 10 year average was 6.58 tons per 
acre. 

In my humble opinion, it is entirely 
possible for Virginia to have a 10 ton 
average. I believe you will find that your 
break even point is close to 7 tons per 
acre. ‘California, which averaged 17.6 
tons per acre in 1953, estimates that 
their break even point is 14 tons per acre. 


1954 PROGRAM 

For Virginia in 1954 may T list the 
following points: 

1. Examine every single production 
operation both in your field and in your 
factory. If you do this, I am sure that 
here and there you can add strength. We 
must be perfectionists in this business. 


The author checks over a field. Object is to produce a tomato 
without cracks—‘Well on the way,” says Mr. Stokes. 


2. Fit your production program to your 
established outlets. Pack only merchan- 
dise for which your market is reasonably 
assured. 

3. Concentrate on your best acres, 
eliminate the marginal land. Know your 
soil well. Build organic matter. Study 
the recommendations of Dr. J. B. Hester 
of Campbells, one of the best soils men 
in the United States. His four year crop 
rotation is a classic. 


4. Know your varieties. Know your 
seed sources. Know and trust your plant 
grower. 

5. Always use starter solution. 
alone can add over 2 tons per acre. 

6. Strengthen your spray equipment 
by preparing for an 8 time schedule, and 
don’t wait for the fire alarm for then it 
is too late, and it won’t make any differ- 
ence. 

7. Feed your crop as you feed a mem- 
ber of your family. Never allow it to go 
hungry. For 10 tons of tomatoes per 
acre, roughly figure as follows: Nitrate 
125 lbs. Phosphorus 150 lbs. Potash 250 
Ibs. You won’t have a big crop of toma- 
toes unless you have a lot of nitrogen, 
but put it on late. A balance of phos- 
phorus and potash is essential for the 
size factor, but don’t overlook the impor- 
tance of legumes. Watch your soil. It 
is all important. 

8. Guard against Drosophila and Rus- 
set Mite. Follow the new rules on these 
closely. 

9. You cannot control the weather but 
be conscious of the weather and weather 
trends. Subscribe to the Washington 
Daily Weather Map. Have a_ good 
thermometer and a good rain gauge near 
your fields. One inch of rain per week 
is optimum. Never lose sight of the fact 
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that one week of night temperature of 
65 degrees assures full fruit set. It is 
at such a time that sugar transport from 
the leaf to the blossom takes place. 50 
days afterward you will make your crop. 

10. Finally, nurture assiduously the 
good will of your customer. Never ship 
him an off-flavor case. Never cut a 
corner on quality. Your customer’s con- 
fidence in you and in your product is 


priceless. A few weeks ago I was in working on a crack free tomato, for * 
Sears’ great establishment in Chicago eracks are costing the industry at least 
and copied this from the wall: “The $25 million per year. 

customer is our real employer. The Dr. Francis Stark of Maryland has 
moment we lose his confidence, that 


moment marks the beginning of the dis- 
integration of the Sears Company. The 
confidence of the American people in the 
values, the fairness, and the honesty of 
Sears Roebuck Company is the most 
precious asset this company has. Far 
outweighing in value the $614 million net 
worth expressed in land, bricks, mortar, 
inventory, cash, and receivables.” R. E. 
Wood, Chairman of the Board. 


GREEN WRAPS 


Now, a word on green wraps. Don’t 
be afraid of them. Perhaps you should 
make them a part of your business just 
as Northampton County has. Remember 
that 85 percent of green wrap tomatoes 
find their way into the cellophane tube 
box and this volume runs into millions 
of dollars. It has held a heavy hand 
over canned tomato sales, but don’t fight 
it. Become a part of it. The American 
housewife craves the flavor of a good 
tomato. Someday she may get it even in 
a tube box. 


Back in 1913 in Toledo at a meeting of 
the Vegetable Growers’ Association of 
America, Professor Tiebeaux of Louisi- 
ana was doing a little boasting about 
tomato production in his state. He was 
immediately followed by Mr. Frank Luce 
of Ashtabula, who said, “I don’t want to 
offend the young man who has just 
spoken, but there is as much difference 
in tomatoes from our greenhouse toma- 
toes in Ohio, and those from Louisiana, 
as there is between a pearl and a barrel 
of putty.” Both of these good men are 
gone now, but the problem is still with us. 


Not long ago, the DuPont Company 
came to me and asked if our company 
could develop a tube box tomato which 
has better flavor. The answer is not 
necessarily a new variety, but better 
methods of handling. My own thought 
on it is that instead of taking a green, 
immature tomato from Homestead, 
Florida, to a Chicago cellar to be ripened, 
that some smart operator is going to 
move his tube box operation within 10 
miles of the field. He will pick slightly 
turned tomatoes, (which do have a 
flavor). Through the use of bromeated 
charcoal, further ripening can be in- 
hibited for 10 days. In this way the 


S. G. WIMMER 


For several years now, “Canning 
Trade” has carried photographs and 
short biographical sketches of Associa- 
tion Presidents on its front cover, when 
and where they could be obtained. 
Though S. G. Wimmer of Christiansburg, 
Va., has been President of the Virginia 
Canners Association for seven years, the 
Editor of this column just hasn’t had any 
luck with him. Now that he has stepped 
down from office, the tall, amiable Vir- 
ginian has sent us a few sketchy details. 

Mr. Wimmer spent the early part of 
his life on a farm. He has been a canner 
for 28 years. His firm, S. G. Wimmer & 
Son, packs free-stone peaches and toma- 
toes. He has been a merchant for 25 
years, with a John Deere Agency and 
handling fertilizers, seeds, feeds and 
hardware, both of these in the town of 
Christiansburg. He is at present Mayor 
of Christiansburg, now serving his second 
term. He served on the Town Council 
for two terms. 


In addition to his contribution to the 
Virginia Canners Association, Mr. Wim- 
mer served on the Board of Directors of 
the National Canners Assoication in 1946 
and 1947 and began another term this 
year. 


HYBRIDS 


Now, a word about hybrid tomatoes, if 
you will pardon a personal reference. .. . 
My company has been working on 
hybrids for 12 years. Regardless of dis- 
appointments, regardless of gloomy pre- 
dictions by Munger of Cornell and others, 
regardless of the scoreboard which could 
indicate one long reversal of expectation, 
I still believe in hybrids, both F-1, and 
F-2 generation. If you will examine the 


that has wide adaptability. No variety 
is head and shoulders above others. For 
the present, two points of correction are 
clearly called for: 1. There is a great 
necessity for a successful tomato that is 
resistant to Fusarium Wilt. (1 regret to 
say that Fusarium is spreading. Florida 
can hardly grow a tomato now unless 
it is either on new ground or it has 
Fusarium resistant qualities.) 2. We are 


come out with his Chesapeake. I have 
seen that tomato come through a seven 
inch hurricane rain unscatched, whereas 
a field of Rutgers next to it was totally 
destroyed. Chesapeake is very late, but 
in my opinion, it has great possibilities 
as a parent. We are searching the world 
for new and stronger parents. U.S.D.A.’s 
Pan America is an excellent starting 
point, Someday we may come up with a 
crack resistant, Fusarium Wilt resistant 
tomato, averaging 30 percent higher 
yield, maturing 7 days earlier, and with 


a color and flavor that is out of this % 


world. don’t sell 
short. 


to much.” 


Gentlemen, hybrids 


When I was in England in December, ” 


I was given 7 samples by a colleague. 
All of these have long tap roots. One 
of these may be an answer to the crack- 
ing problem for they will bring up a 
more constant moisture supply. In this 
connection, I might mention that we are 
still looking toward foliar spraying with 


boron as another answer to the cracking — 


loss. 


JUVENILITY 


This year we will start tests in an- 
other direction—Juvenility. Dr. Leopold 
of Purdue has done brilliant work on this 
and we will cooperate with him. Treat- 
ing the seed with a .01 p.p.m. hormone 
solution, the seed will be stored in 40 
degree temperature for 14 days and then 
be planted. This process will shorten the 
so-called Juvenility stage (approxi- 
mately 18 leaves of the tomato), and 
bring it sooner into the 
stage, thus advancing the maturity of 
the fruit by 7 days. It will be worth 
looking into. How often have you seen 
tomatoes bring $4.00 per package one 
week, and 40 cents the next? 


Men of science are opening a broad 
road for the tomato industry. I urge 
you to work closely with them. No one 
will ever again predict that Edison's 
light “won’t amount to much.” Ten tons 
per acre can be produced today with 
more certainty than five tons could have 
been produced 20 years ago. 


Virginia can, and I have faith to be- 
lieve, will, increase its per acre produc- 
tion, its quality, and its profits in 1954. « 
For this, I suggest that you work with a 


Don’t say, “They won’t amount / 


reproductive 


housewife may be able to have August Station reports of tomato trials you will slide rule and that “those stubborn foes” » 
flavor twelve months of the year. Cor- agree that it is very difficult to come up be assiduously avoided. As a New Jersey E 
nell has published on this. with anything that is outstanding and man, I wish you well. &. 
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Albert E. 


Albert E, Heekin, Jr., grandson of the 

» Pounder of The Heekin Can Company 

fe with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, 

; was elected president of the company at 

the annual meeting on March 16, 1954. 

He is the fifth Heekin to become presi- 
dent of the company. 


ALBERT E. HEEKIN, JR. 


| Daniel M, Heekin, retiring president, is 
5 one of the best-known men in the can- 
- | hing industry, having served as president 
a f ) for three years of the Can Manufacturers 
_ 3 Institute during the trying days of World 
1 War Il. Ile came into the business as a 
2 youne cngineer from Purdue, served as 
- #H secretary, treasurer, and then up the lad- 
1 “Bader to the presideney in 1948 when Albert 
Heehin, Sr., retired. Under him, Albert 
f tleekin, Jn, served as assistant to the 
h 

n 

e 


three years of constant growth 
nsion, 8 others of the Heekin 
erved president. James 
d fileckin, ‘he founder, started the company 
e W3in 10! After his death in 1904, James 
chin, the oldest son, became presi- 
8 1928, Albert E. Heekin, Sr., who 
So with the company from its be- 
h iia. olso a son of James Heekin and 


“ther of the present president, be- 
president having served as secre- 
{rcasurer, vice-president, and gen- 
al nev ager for twenty-four years. 
1. ‘ Al} 


‘hoot E, Heekin, Jr., entered into the 
» aascarciiont of The Heekin Can Com- 
| ue?) via a background of legal training. 
Y MBorn in 1914, Mr. Heekin received his 
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Heekin, Jr. Elected President 
of Heekin Can Company 


A.B. degree from Cornell in 1936 and his 
LLB degree from Fordham Law School 
in New York in 1939. For five years, he 
practiced law in New York, returning to 
Cincinnati to form the law firm of Kyte, 
Conlan, Heekin, and Wulsin. While 
closely associated with the management 
and policy of the Heekin Can Company, 
he did not associate himself entirely with 
the company until January 1, 1950, when 
he became assistant to the president. 


Active in industrial and commercial 
affairs, he is a director and secretary of 
the Cincinnati Industrial Institute, a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Cincinnati Better Business Bureau, a 
member of the Queen City Association 
and the Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 


Married and the father of two sons, 
Mr. Heekin is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute, The Jackson Box Company, The 
well as 


Drackett Company, as The 


Heekin Can Company. 


DANIEL HEEKIN 


Other officers elected were: James J. 
Heekin, Chairman of the Board; Emeritus 
Albert E. Heekin, Sr., Chairman of the 
Board; Clarence A. Rolfes, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Sales Manager; James J. Flynn, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Charles L. 
Heekin, Vice-President, Packers Cans 
Sales; Donald J. Heekin, Vice-President, 
Defense Sales. 


KRAEMER REELECTED 
AIC PRESIDENT 


All officers of the Associated Independ- 
ent Canners were re-elected at a Direc- 
tors Meeting in Chicago, March 9. They 
are, John P. Kraemer, President, Mam- 
moth Spring Canning Co., Sussex, Wis- 
consin; Vice-President G. Bartol Silver, 
Charles B .Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, 
Maryland; Vice-President T. A. Fleming, 
Fairmont Canning Company, Fairmont, 
Minnesota; Vice-President E. H. Dunlap, 
Plymouth Canning Company, ‘Plymouth, 
Indiana; Secretary-Treasurer G. E. 
Jones, Columbia Canning Company, Cam- 


bria, Wisconsin; Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer Harvey R. Burr, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Directors in addition to the above in- 
clude Reynold Peterson, Big Horn Can- 
ning Company, Cowley, Wyoming; J. I. 
Smith, Jr., The Esmeralda Canning Co., 
Circleville, Ohio; O. V. Otteson, Friday 
Canning Corp., New Richmond, Wiscon- 
sin; R. R. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, 
Inc., New Holstein, Wisconsin; F. S. Sil- 
ver, The Silver Canning Co., Colora, 
Maryland; Ira C. Jones, Gem Canning 
Co., Ine., Emmett, Idaho; George Borg, 
Northland Canning Co., Cokato, Minne- 
sota; James R. Shilling, Hampstead 
Packing Co., Hampstead, Maryland; 
Francis H. Wrightson, Chas. T. Wright- 
son & Son, Inc., Easton, Maryland. 

A.L.C. is busy mailing out point-of- 
sale display kits featuring canned peas 
and cream style and whole kernel corn. 
The canned pea Promotion is now under 
way and corn is one of the items featured 
in May 15-June 15, “Country Steak Din- 
ner” Promotion. 

A.1.C, has secured the services of the 
Chicago Public Relations Firm of Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co.; that firm is presently 
sending out a continuous series of corn 
and pea recipes, photographs and feature 
stories to Food Editors of radio, tele- 
vision, magazines and newspapers. 

The Board of Directors approved two 
additional services to members. (1) A bi- 
weekly summary of current weighted 
average prices during the two weeks 
preceding the date of summary. (2) A 
summary and report of prevailing con- 
tract prices for raw product and acreage 
intentions prior to planting time, fol- 
lowed by frequent reports regarding crop 
conditions and pack during this season. 

Pea prices to growers according to 
A.I1.C. range from no change to $3.00 per 
ton less than 1953, while corn canners 
are planning reductions ranging from 
$1.00 to $3.00 per ton, with noticeable 
improvement in quality specifications 
and higher service charges. 


* * * 


Chain grocery stores recorded a na- 
tional sales gain of 7.8% during January, 
as compared with the opening month in 
1953, “Chain Store Age” reports. Chains 
in the Mountain area led in the sales 
rise, with an upturn of 12%, the publica- 
tion’s survey revealed. 
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The annual fall meeting of the Illinois 
Canners Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, Thursday, November 4. The name 
of the headquarters Hotel is to be an- 
nounced later. 


The 45th Annual Convention of the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, May 16-19. Robert 
Krone, chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee has arranged an excellent and 
well diversified program of speakers for 
the four day meeting. 


A joint meeting of the Indiana section 
of the Institute of Food Technologist 
with the Ohio Valley section, will be held 
April 10, at the Union Building, Medical 
Center, Indianapolis. The Program be- 
ginning at 11:00 A.M. will conclude with 
dinner and entertainment beginning at 
6:30 P.M. Speakers will include Dr. 
George Garnatz of the Kroger Food 
Foundation; Dr. B. S. Schweigert, Assist- 
ant Director, American Meat Institute 
Foundation and Mr. William D. Fitz- 
water, Assistant Agent, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior, Fish and Wild Life Station at 
Purdue. 


Canadian Canners (Western), Ltd., 
subsidiary of Canadian Canners, Ltd., 
has announced plans for a new $2,000,000 
canning plant in Vancouver, B. C, 


Denald H. Brewer and Leo H. Schoen- 
hofen have been appointed Senior Vice- 
Presidents of the Container Corporation 
of America. Mr. Brewer will be in charge 
of all the company’s shipping container 
plants and container board mills east of 
the Rockies. In the same territorial area 
Mr. Schoenhofen will be in charge of all 
folding carting plants and box board 
mills of the Company. John D. Spence, 
Vice-President, voluntarily resigned as of 
March 15. 


National Cranberry Association will 
market fresh cranberries this fall when 
the 1954 crop is harvested. The cran- 
berry growers’ coopeative has been can- 
ning Ocean Spray cranberry products 
since 1912, and currently is processing 
55 percent of the largest U. S. crop on 
record. According to a statement by 
Marcus L. Urann, President and founder 
of Ocean Spray, the cooperative will have 
more than 800,000 barrels of berries next 
fall. 300,000 will be sold fresh supplying 
all areas, and 500,000 barrels will be pro- 
cessed for the heavy demand for Ocean 
Spray products. 


James B. Woodford of Riverton, .super- 
visor of the youth program for the 
Campbell Soup Company, has _ been 
named chairman of the New Jersey Veg- 
etab!le Queen Committee. 


The Hawaiian tugboat Ona, owned by 
the Isleways division of the Dole Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu, T.H., 
normally used to tow barges laden with 
pineapples from Dole plantations to the 
cannery in Honolulu, is now engaged in 
towing an obsolete tanker from San 
Francisco to Japan. A sister tug, the 
Ahi, recently completed a similar con- 
tract. Both vessels will be on their regu- 
lar job when the active pineapple season 
opens in July. 


The Pacific Can Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, has arranged to erect a 
$2,000,000 plant in Denver, Colorado. 
The new plant will have seven can-mak- 
ing lines and is expected to care for an 
annual sales volume of about $3,000,000. 
Completion of the plant is scheduled for 
mid-summer. 


Arthur J. Brewster, Division Manager 
of Robert Gair Company’s Teterboro, 
New Jersey, Container Division, has been 
appointed Manager of the Company’s 
Angelus Corrugated Box Division at Los 
Angeles. 


Ross E. Jones, Jr., manager of trans- 
portation and warehousing for the H. J. 
Heinz Co., has been named to the newly- 
created position of general manager of 
distribution for the company, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 


and Wisconsin. 
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The National Red Cherry Institute at its annual meeting on 
February 18th, re-elected the above officers. Left to right they 
are: William B. Powell, Executive Secretary-Treasurer; Gary S. 
Morgan, President; Ben F. Batcheler, Vice President. 


Mr. Morgan is president of the John C. Morgan Canning Com- 
pany, Traverse City, Michigan. Mr. Batcheler is general man- 
ager of the Fruit Growers Co-operative at Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin. Mr. Powell, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Chicago, was 
re-elected to direct the affairs of the Institute for 1954. 


The National Red Cherry Institute represents some 15,000 
grower-processor members in Colorado, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, West Virginia 
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The Stanford Food Research Institute 
of Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 
has received a $150,000 grant from the 
~ Carnegie Corporation of New York, to 

finance a study of African buying and 


_ selling habits. The research will be con- 


" ducted by the three senior members of 
‘the Institute, Merrill K. Bennett, di- 
~ rector, W. O. Jones and S. D. Neumark. 
‘\The project is organized on a five year 
«tbasis. The organization was founded in 
1921 and specializes in the study of food 
production, distribution and consumption. 


Total sales volume of Duncan Hines 
food products in 1953 was double that 


- "of 1952, it was announced in Atlantic 


#)City by Roy H. Park, president, Hines- 
-ark Foods, Inc. 
Mr. Park revealed that a total of 11 
_new franchises had been granted by his 
in 1958—8 in the U.S. and 8 in 
-Canada—bringing the total number of 
- food items in the Duncan Hines food line 
to more than 200. 


CANNED POULTRY 


- Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
Jing January totaled 15,591,000 lbs., com- 
“pared with 17,260,000 lbs. in January 
71953 and the 1948-52 average of 12,703,- 
000 lbs. Poultry certified under Federal 
nspection during January was 58,526,000 
‘lbs., compared with 62,644,000 Ibs. in 
anuary a year ago. Of the total, 


15,086,000 lbs. were for canning and 
743,440,000 Ibs. were eviscerated for sale. 


Can Company’s sales 


Continental 
reached a new top of $554,436,982 last 
year, and the company’s net earnings, 
after taxes, were at a record level of 
$15,680,953, according to the company’s 


annual report issued to stockholders 
March 12, The sales total exceeded that 
of 1952 by $77,552,367 or 16 percent. Of 
this increase, approximately one-third 
came from sales of companies acquired 
by Continental during the year. The 1953 
earnings, after preferred dividends, were 
equivalent to $4.29 per share on 3,458,518 
shares of Common stock outstanding at 
December 31, 1953, against $4.22 per 
share on 3,172,240 shares at the end of 
1952. Last year’s record, however, was 
hurt by the strike in December of the 
United Steel Workers of America, C.I.O., 
ezecording to a joint statement released 
by Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
board, and Hans A. Eggerss, president. 
In spite of the strike, costing $5 million, 
earnings before income taxes amounted 
to $31,430,953 compared with $27,767,839 
in 1952. . . . About $25 million will be 
spent by the company on capital im- 
provements in 1954. This will incluce 
completion of a new can plant at Omaha, 
Nebraska, a substantial addition to the 
metal plant at Denver, Colorado, en- 
largement of the flexible packaging plant 
at South Gate, California, a new paper 
container plant at Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, and additional warehouses at 
several locations. 


A new booklet — The Six Important 
Categories of Point-of-Sale Displays—as 
used by some of America’s largest adver- 
tisers, is available, free, to advertising 
and merchandising executives from Kay 
Inc., 142 E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Joseph M. Glick, a grower and canner 
of olives, Corning, California, has been 
elected president of the Pacific South- 
west Area Council of the Y.M.C.A. 


May 20 through May 29 ,has been 
designated National Pickle Week, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President Ed- 
ward S. Guggenheimer of the National 
Pickle Packers Association. The week 
will be supported with national publi- 
city in magazines, Sunday supplements, 
radio, television and major newspapers. 


The Jones and Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion will spearhead an Inter-Industry 
drive behind the first “National Can 
Opener Week” (May 3-8), with a full 
page color ad in the May 1 issue of Time 
Magazine. Coordinated by the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, the drive will also be 
supported by leading can opener com- 
panys and hardware wholesalers, whose 
3,000 salesmen will call on 50,000 depart- 
ment, hardware, variety and grocery 
stores to enlist their participation. CMI’s 
psychology is that, with an improved can 
opener in her kitchen, the housewife will 
be encouraged to use greater quantities. 
of canned foods. 


'F YOU DON’T HAVE OUR NEW 
CATALOG HANDY FOR QUICK 
REFERENCE... See your Robins 
"epresentative or write direct 
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CONSULT YOUR ROBINS CATALOG 


. . . for information on the 


downs. 


AKRobins 


ANO COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 


savings on labor . . . with 
minimum maintenance... 
with less danger of shut- 


ROBINS LINE 

INCLUDES EQUIPMENT | 

FOR PROCESSING 
and apple products 


most modern, _ efficient Asparagus « Beets 
methods of g that Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
will help you turn out better Marmalades 
products faster . . . at Olives « Onions 


Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 

Saverkraut Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans Tomatoes 


Wherever you look... 
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TO SELL MORE IN 


Full details on this campaign will be sup- 
plied by your Canco representative. 
Be sure to take advantage of the sales and 


merchandising possibilities for YOUR 
products. 
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Americas leading can manufacturer ANNOUNCES... 


spectacular and unusual program 


help you sell more 


A series of colorful advertisements featuring 
delicious meals with speedy, easy recipes using 
canned foods will be sponsored by American 
Can Company. The first of these ads will appear 
in the April 19 issue of LIFE and in the May 
issues of McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. 

This new advertising approach to menu plan- 
ning is aimed directly at homemakers—at women 
who buy, prepare and serve foods and beverages. 
The colorful treatment and the copy are de- 


signed to increase the prestige of canned foods 


and canned beverages in women’s minds—make 
women want to buy and serve them more often. 


This program will stimulate the sale of all 
kinds of canned foods and beverages. It will help 
you sell more in °54. 

Like Canco’s unequaled facilities, technical 
skills, and research, this new, spectacular program 
that merchandises your canned foods to the public, 
is an example of Canco’s constant effort to help 
you marketyyour products more profitably. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
&> 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


‘The modern food can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
‘ug and cooperation with the canning industry 
lave brought forth widespread process and prod- 
act improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 
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WASHINGTON 


SET-ASIDE ORDER TERMINATED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that Sub-Order 3 of De- 
fense Food Order 2, generally known as 
the 1953 Canned Fruit and Vegetable 
Set-Aside Order, is terminated effective 
April 1, 1954. The Sub-Order to be ter- 
minated was issued April 24, 1953 and 
required canners of certain fruits and 
vegetables to set aside established quotas 
of these commodities from their 1953 
packs and reserve them for procurement 
by the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Department of the Army. 

The purpose of the Sub-Order was to 
assure that military needs of certain 
eanned foods would be available and that 
the job of supplying these needs would 
be spread equitably among canners. Sim- 
ilar set-aside orders have been in effect 
since 1951. Inasmuch as_ procurement 
against 1953 quotas is virtually com- 
pleted, Sub-Order 3 has served its pur- 
pose and is no longer needed. 

With the termination of Sub-Order 3, 
any canner who is still holding any un- 
purchased quota balance of any set-aside 
canned food is released from the require- 
ment to continue reserving such balance 
for future procurement. The termination, 
however, will not affect any sales con- 
tracts entered into between canners and 
the Quartermaster for the sale of canned 
foods subject to the Set-Aside Order, 


SPECIAL QMC REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SMALL CANNERS 


By virtue of an agreement between the 
small business Administration and the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army, small 
canning firms will have first opportunity 
to participate in all of the 1954 Military 
requirements for canned fruits and veg- 
etables, according to an announcement 
by the Small Business Administration. 
The announcement states that a portion 
of the Military requirements for canned 
fruits and vegetables will be offered by 
the QMC for negotiation exclusively with 
small business. Small canners will also 
have the opportunity to bid competitively 
on additional requirements. Sma!! Busi- 
ness is defined variously as “one which is 
independently owned and operated and 
which is not dominated in its field of 
operation.” Also as “any concern which 
including its affiliates employes in the 
aggregate fewer than 500 persons.” 


USDA WILL NOT ISSUE REVISED 
FROZEN STRAWBERRY 
STANDARDS 


Standards in effect since May 1, 1949, 
will continue effective. A review of com- 
ments submitted by interested persons 
shows that further work with the in- 
dustry is desirable before proceeding 
with a proposed revision, 
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FOOD AND DRUG LAW TO 
BE MODERNIZED 


A Sub-Committee of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Representative William M. Mc- 
Culloch (Republican, Ohio) is preparing 
legislation simplifying and re-arranging 
the Federal Food Drug and Cosmetics 
Act of 1938. The revision measure is not 
designed to make any _ substantive 
changes in the law, but only to eliminate 
obsolete provisions and phrases to sim- 
plify the language and re-arrange the 
sections. For this reason it is not ex- 


pected to be controversial and no public 
hearings will be held. Criticism and sug. 


gestions, however, are invited from in. 
terested groups. Because of its none. © 


controversial nature, the Sub-committee 


hopes that the Bill will be reported out - 


in May, for enactment by this Congress, 


The Container Corp. of America has 
purchased 33 acres in Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, for construction of a folding car- 
ton plant. The factory is scheduled to 
be in operation by August 1. 


Not so many years ago, Canners Con- 
ventions were nearly 100 percent stag, 
today the “Mrs.” is very much in evi- 
dence, not only at National Meetings, but 
at State and Local Conventions as well. 
Hospitality rooms of the Can Companys’ 
and other suppliers as a result have 
taken on a dignity little dreamed of not 
too many years ago. 

The accompanying shots, for instance, 
are but two of hundreds taken in Hos- 
pitality Rooms of the National Can Com- 
pany at Atlantic City recently. Photo on 
the right shows Mrs. Joe Weix, the in- 
spiration behind one of the industry’s 
greatest salesmen. Joe, as most every- 
one knows, is the sales side of Wiscon- 
sin’s Oconomowoc Canning Company. 

More inspiration, below, is supplied by 
Mrs. Townend and Mrs. Johnson. Left 
to right, front row, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Townend and Mrs. and Mr. Dave S. John- 
son of the Lord Mott Company, Inc., 
Baltimore; John S. Morrison and Andrew 
M. Toft of the Host Company complete 
the picture. 
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Asparagus Acreage 
ry Increased 


rt The acreage of asparagus for harvest 

in 1954 is estimated to total 141,340 
‘acres, 5 percent above the acreage har- 
- vested in 1953 and 9 percent greater than 
| average, according to a March 18 report 


by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
he early spring acreage in California is 
) placed at 72,400 acres which is 5 percent 
“greater than the acreage harvested in 
1953 and 2 percent above average. Large 
acreages have been planted to asparagus 
‘in the important Delta section of Cali- 
fornia in recent years, causing this year’s 
increase in acreage for harvest there. 
*The first production forecast for Cali- 
fornia asparagus indicates a crop of 
5,430,000 crates for both fresh market 
Yand processing which is about 9 percent 
sabove the relatively light crop harvested 
“there in 1953 but about equal to average 
“production. Harvest of this year’s as- 
gparagus crop began in California early in 
iFebruary in the important Delta district, 
the Los Angeles area and in Imperial 
‘Valley. Relatively cool weather early in 
» February retarded the development of 
spears in all sections, but above normal 
‘temperatures late in February stimulated 
‘crop development and the first straight 
‘car of asparagus was shipped from the 
Delta district February 28. At the pres- 
ent time this area is producing a moder- 
ate volume of asparagus for both local 
markets and the ecarlot trade. During 
March production will increase but daily 
© volume will be dependent upon prevailing 
temperatures, 
The acreage of the mid-spring aspara- 


“£us grown in the States of Washington 
gan Oregon is currently estimated at 
11,540 acres, slightly more than was har- 
J vested in 1953 and about 6 percent above 


rage, 
spring asparagus, grown pri- 


“meti'y in the North Central and North- 
yeastern States totals 57,600 acres which 
4 pereent above the acreage harvested 
x 1955 and 18 percent above average. 
lspansion in asparagus acreage in this 
oup 1s inost marked in the important 
| = ates of New Jersey (30,000 Acres) and 


(8,400 Acres) but significant 
have oceurred in minor produc- 
poe States such as Maryland, Delaware, 
t Ohio, Illinois at 8,500 Acres is same 
‘ast year and the same as 4 year 
‘19-52 average, 
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CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS 
AND SPINACH CARRYOVER 


Carryover stocks of canned as- 
paragus and canned spinach held 
by California canners as of March 
1, 1954 were announced March 17 
by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. 


Stocks of canned asparagus 
totaled 177,627 actual cases of 
which 47,843 (21,685 White, 26,158 
Green) were unsold compared with 
518,148 sold and unsold’ and 
380,108 unsold March 1, 1953. 
Stocks of canned spinach were 
603,419 actual cases of which 
400,555 were unsold compared with 
745,530 and 529,195 respectively 
March 1, 1953. 


The League pointed out that 
these canner stocks represented the 
carryover of 1953 packs going into 
the new packing season’ just 
starting. 


BRITISH FRUIT PURCHASES 
OK’d 


Authorization of two and one- 
half million dollars for the pur- 
chase of canned cling peaches and 
canned apricots, plus another 2' 
million dollars for citrus (including 
canned grapefruit segments) was 
zuthorized March 15 by the For- 
cign Operations Administration, to 
finance purchases of fresh and 
conned fruits by the United King- 
dom. Purchases will be made by 


“the United Kingdom Treasury and 


Supply Delegation, 1800 K_ St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Invita- 
tions to bid on peaches and apri- 
cots were to have been mailed out 
March 22. Canned sizes wanted are 
Ne. 1 T, No. 303’s and No. 24’s. 
The canned grapefruit will be pur- 
chased from the United Kingdom 
through normal commercial trade 
channels. 


NEW YORK MARKET. 


Final Approval Of British Fruit Purchasing 
Program — Mixed Feeling On_ Inventory 
Policies—Some Shading In Tomatoes—Im- 
proved Movement Of Beans—Current Citrus 
Quotations May Be Season Low—New Pack 
Tuna Offered—Strong Undertone In Salmon 
—Sardines Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 25, 1954 


THE SITUATION—High spot of the 
week’s news was Washington disclosure 
of final approval of a fruit purchasing 
program in the U. S. by Britain, the deal 
including $2,500,000 for the purchase of 
canned peaches and apricots, in addition 
to unspecified quantities of canned cit- . 
rus products. The export deal will help 
lighten the carryover burden in peaches. 
Elsewhere on the canned food front, new 
pack California tuna was offered out at 
the same basis prevailing on last sales 
from the previous season’s pack, al- 
though some in the trade had looked for 
an advance. 


THE OUTLOOK—With the first quar- 
ter drawing to a close, and food sales 
running better than many distributors 
had anticipated, some operators see a 
possibility of a moderate loosening in 
inventory policy for the second quarter 
of ’54. Other traders, however, are in- 
clined to doubt that there will be any 
material rebuilding of inventories, and 
are more inclined to look for continued 
restricted replacement buying for the 
remainder of the current marketing year. 


TOMATOES—An occasional deal is 
reported from the Tri-States at prices 
below prevailing levels, and this has 
tended to undermine buyers’ confidence 
in the price structure. In general, pack- 
ers are firm at $1.17%2-$1.20 for standard 
3038s and $1.20-$1.35 for 2s, with 2%s 
ranging $1.95-$2.00, and 10s held at 
$6.25-$6.75, f.o.b. canneries. Buyers are 
not taking tomatoes in a large way, and 
under today’s trading tempo a transac- 
tion involving a full car takes on the sig- 
nificance of a big deal. 


BEANS—Buyers are taking in green 
beans in a slightly better way, and many 
are apparently near the bottom of the 
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pile insofar as inventory position is con- 
cerned. For prompt shipment, Tri-State 
packers are quoting standard cut green 
beans in 308s at $1.15-$1.20, with extra 
standards at $1.30-$1.35. Fancy cut wax 
303s are listing at $1.55-$1.60, with extra 
standards at $1.45-$1.50, as to seller. In 
lima beans, an occasional lot of fancy 
tiny all green 303s is reported available 
at $2.40, with small at $2.20. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—A little in- 
terest is reported in spinach, with fancy 
eastern offering at $1.20 for 303s, $1.25 
for 2s, $1.65-$1.75 for 2%s and $5.50- 
$5.75 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. There is 
little new to report with respect to 
canned corn, and buyers are ordering 
forward stocks only as needed. Much the 
same position still prevails in peas, al- 
though in some quarters of the trade im- 
proving interest in extra standard 303s 
is reported. 


CITRUS — Unspecified quantities of 
canned grapefruit segments are included 
in the British purchase program, with 
private importers in Great Britain to 
handle the purchases direct with private 
traders in this country. The canned 
grapefruit segment purchases are to be 
completed by September 30. Meanwhile, 
reports from Florida indicate that citrus 
canners are taking a more optimistic look 
at the price-demand outlook in their 
field, and it is indicated that current quo- 
tations may well prove to be the lows for 
the current season. Orange juice 2s are 
quoted at $1.02%4, with 46-ounce at $2.25, 
for the natural product, with sweetened 
at $1.00 and $2.20, respectively. On 
grapefruit juice, canners list 2s at 77% 
cents for both sweetened and unsweet- 
ened, with 46 ounce at $1.60. Blended 
juice 2s hold at 87% cents and $1.87%. 
Fancy grapefruit sections in heavy syrup 
are held at $1.472, with light syrup pack 
at $1.45, both for 303s. Choice grape- 
fruit sections, 303s, list at $1.30, with 
broken at $1.25. Offerings of fancy cit- 
rus salad 308s continue unchanged at 
$2.10, all f.o.b. Florida cannery points. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—tThe British 
purchase program on peaches and ’cots 
has given the trade a shot in the arm, 
and early action is looked for, as the pur- 
chases must be consummated prior to 
July 31 under the terms of the FOA pro- 
gram. The deal calls for fruit in 303s 
and 2's, both choice and standards, and 
according to information received in the 
trade, purchases will be handled by the 
U. K. Supply Delegation in Washington, 
on a bid basis. This centralized buying 
has not made the canners any too happy, 
as they feel that it will deprive British 
distributors of the opportunity to rein- 
troduce labels of their own selection. 
Pricewise, there were no changes re- 
ported in the fruit situation on the Coast 
during the week. 


TUNA—New pack tuna was offered by 
a leading West Coast packer during the 
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week on the basis of $17.25 per case for 
fancy whitemeat solid pack halves, with 
chunk style halves at $15.50 and light 
meat halves at $15, all cannery basis. 
Meanwhile, the trade was mildly dis- 
turbed by reports that the Food and 
Drug Administration will sean all Pacific 
fish catches for evidence of contamina- 
tion as a result of recent “hell bomb” 
tests in that area. 


SALMON—Distributors report an im- 
proved demand for canned salmon at the 
retail level, the normal Lenten demand 
having been stimulated by the current 
promotional campaign on salmon. The 
position of primary markets is un- 
changed, pricewise, with a strong under- 
tone prevailing as remaining limited un- 
sold stocks are cut into further by new 
distributor buying. The outlook for cur- 
tailed production this year is also con- 
tributing to market strength. 


SARDINES—No change is reported in 
the sardine situation this week. While 
some canners continue withdrawn from 
the market in Maine, others are still 
offering quarter keyless oils at $8.50 per 
case for immediate shipment, f.o.b. can- 
nery. It is understood that unsold stocks 
remaining in canners’ hands are ex- 
tremely light for this time of the year. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Dull With Few Price Changes— 
Tomatoes Firm, Juice Weak Item In Prod- 
ucts—Beans Unchanged—New Asparagus 
Coming On Bare Market—Corn Routine— 
Some Shading In Sweet Peas — Difficulty 
Finding Spinach—Salmon Firm— 
Citrus Spotty. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 25, 1954 


THE SITUATION—It’s been a dull 
market this week with little prospect of 
much improvement until new pack mer- 
chandise makes an appearance. Brokers 
are complaining about their inability to 
come up with the kind of items the trade 
would like to buy but a situation of this 
kind is not unusual at this time of the 
year. Asparagus, fancy beans, apples, 
applesauce, certain grades and sizes of 
fruits, particularly #10 cocktail, and 
various kinds of canned fish are all on 
the wanted lists and very difficult to lo- 
cate. Canned foods available in quantity 
is moving only in a routine fashion which 
doesn’t make for good business. 


Markets generally are unchanged from 
last week with few changes pricewise. 
Outside of beets, carrots and standard 
cut beans, markets are firm with every 
indication they will stay that way until 
the new packs. Recent fruit purchases 
by Great Britain have further strength- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ened the fruit markets and canners gen- » 


erally should come into this year’s packs 
in good shape from a stock position. As. 
paragus will soon go into production in 


California and will find a ready and will- ' 


ing market as soon as goods are ready, 
Prices on Blue Lake beans are expected 
shortly from the Northwest despite the 
fact canning will not begin until late in 
July. The price of raw stock has been 
agreed upon and prices on the finished 
product are expected to be slightly 
higher than last year. The anticipated 
pack is pretty well sold already. 


TOMATOES—Despite the lack of cur- 


rent interest, this market is firm as un- 


sold stocks in the Midwest are not bur- 


densome. Standards are holding well at , 


$1.30 for 303s, $2.00 to $2.10 for 2%s and 
$7.25 for tens and the latter two items 
are anything but plentiful. Extra stand- 
ards are still being sold primarily on 


quality with prices quoted in accord- ° 


ance with the quality of the goods. Fancy 


2s are bringing $2.25 with tens at $8.50, — 
TOMATO PRODUCTS—Chicago buy- © 


ers are finding there are not too many 
canners with any catsup left to sell and 
the market is very firm as a result. 


Fancy grade is listed at $1.75 for 14 oz, | 


with tens at $10.00 and those canners 
with goods to sell are not inclined to 
shade these prices. Juice is just so so 


with prices on fancy grade at $2.15 for ‘ 


46 oz. and $1.00 to $1.15 for 2s and the 
market not too firm, Fancy puree in #1 
tins is growing scarce and canners are 
firm at $.90 while tens are holding at 
$6.00 to $6.50. Manufacturers here are 
showing a great deal of interest in the 
new pack of 46% tomato paste offered 


for the first time this year from Cali- ~ 


fornia. It appears considerable business 
will be done in the future. 


BEANS—It’s the old story of buyers 
looking for fancy whole and cut beans 
and nothing being offered. Extra stand- 
ards are also getting very tight and the 
market continues very firm. There is 
little question canners will make an all 
out effort this coming pack to step up 
production on better grades. Standards 
continue to kick around at $1.25 for 303s 
and $6.50 for tens with these prices sub- 
ject to trading. 


ASPARAGUS — The trade are still 
looking for asparagus of all kinds and 
finding nothing available but then the 
new pack is not far away now. Markets 
are bare and canners should have some 
fun making quick shipments once new 
goods are ready. 


CORN—Midwest canners will not sell 
fancy cream corn at less than $1.35 for 
303s and $1.40 for whole kernel with 
$8.50 the low down on tens of either va- 
riety. The experts still predict the trade 
will be looking for fancy corn long be- 
fore the new pack makes an appearance 
but buyers are unconcerned so far. Ex- 
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MARKET NEWS 


tra standard corn in 303s is held at a bot- 


> tom of $1.15 with standard at $1.00 to 


both sa! 
back orders, 


$1.05. 


PEAS — Wisconsin canners have, in 
some cases, Shown an inclination to shade 
prices on certain sieve sizes of sweet peas 
but Alaskas are generally firm at current 
list prices. Standards continue very short 
with the bottom at $1.15 for sweets and 
$1.20 for Alaskas in 303 tins. Other 
grades are maintaining their price posi- 
tion. 


SPINACH — Buyers here are having 


_ more difficulty finding the kind of spin- 


ach they want right along. With supplies 


_ short and canners having their troubles 


with the new pack in the Ozarks, buyers 
have been showing more interest in the 
California product. However, unsold 


4 stocks there too are growing tighter and 
” prices are firm at $1.25 for 2s, $1.45 for 


2\%%s and $4.45 for tens. 


SALMON —A firm market with re- 
stricted supplies coming right into the 
heavy consuming season:and a big pro- 
motional campaign. As a result, prices 
are very firm at $27.00 for tall reds, 
$21.00 for mediums, $19.00 for pinks and 
$15.00 for chums, Pinks are very short 
and so are four pound tins of any variety, 
in fact, the only thing offered is chums 
at $15.00 and this is not a popular item. 


CITRUS—This market has been spotty 
the past week and prices vary somewhat. 
However, grapefruit sales are up over 
last year in the face of an increased pack 
with heavier sales just about offsetting 
the additional pack. Prices on orange 
juice range from $2.15 to $2.25 for 46 
oz, With grapefruit juice at $1.50 to 
$1.60 and blended at $1.85 to $1.95. Chi- 
cago buyers are placing orders only as 
needed with little indication there will 
be any change in such an attitude until 
the market is more stabilized. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales And Shipments Satisfactory — British 
Purchasing Approval Adds Strength—Pro- 
motional! Allowances On Pineapple—Fewer 
Weak Itcms On Tomato List—Early Aspara- 
gus Canning Expected—Rain Delays Spinach 
Packinz—Checking Tuna Imports For 
Radiation. 


By “Berkeley” 


‘orkeley, Calif., March 25, 1954 


THE “[TUATION—The past week has 
proved . rather satisfactory one for the 
canning industry from the standpoint of 
s volume and shipments against 
There has been a further 
of prices on some items, includ- 
Ing one or two in the tomato list, which 
has bee, rather deep in the doldrums. 
Belated vains have come to much of Cali- 


firming 
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fornia and while precipitation is still 
well below normal, the situation has been 
greatly relieved. The canned fish market 
continues very active and a close cleanup 
on some lines, especially salmon, is in 
sight. 


FRUITS — California canned fruits 
continue to move well and final approval 
of a $2,500,000 purchasing program by 
the British Government of a considerable 
block of cling peaches and apricots has 
added strength to those items stocks of 
which are rather heavy. Shipments 
abroad should ease the situation mate- 
rially. Pears are moving out at a steady 
pace and buyers are not as much con- 
cerned with sizes and counts as they 
were earlier in the season. Both fruit 
cocktail and fruits-for-salad are in a 
strong position, with buyers compelled to 
shop around to make any sizeable pur- 
chases. Fancy Bartlett pears are flirting 
with the $4.00 mark in No. 2%s, with 
quite a few sales reported at $3.90. Most 
of the sales of this size in choice are at 
$3.50-$3.55. While no damage to apricots 
has been reported, following the recent 
storm, growers comment on the fact that 
trees are not blossoming as freely as 
usual. 


PINEAPPLE — During the week sev- 
eral of the larger canners of pineapple 
have come out with promotional allow- 
ances which are being quite widely ac- 
cepted. These allowances cover all items 
in the list, whether fruit or juice. Re- 
ports from the Hawaiian Islands are to 


the effect that dry weather has been pre- 


vailing there in recent months, with 
every indication that fruit will run to 
smaller size this season. 


TOMATOES—tThe canned tomato list 
shows fewer weak items than in a long 
time, although some items are still sell- 
ing well below cost. Some canners who 
have been selling No. 303 standard at 
$1.12% have advanced the price to $1.20 
and are reporting about as much busi- 
ness as before. And some who have sold 
No. 2%s in this grade at $1.65 have 
moved up to $1.70. Puree is a little 
stronger, but tomato paste continues 
weak, from the standpoint of price. 
Growers continue to insist on a price of 
$25.00 a ton for the 1954 crop, but can- 
ners are offering $20.00. A small acreage 
has been contracted at this price but 
canners advise that they would still lose 
money on tomato paste packed from 
$20.00 a ton stock. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
may get under way a little earlier this 
year than last, with some canners plan- 
ning to commence operations before the 
end of March. Growers continue to in- 
sist on a price of 13 cents a pound for 
all-green, while canners offer 10 cents. 
Some business is being booked by can- 
ners on the basis of subject to approval 
of prices. Holdings of old pack are quite 


limited and prices are firmly held since 
prices on new pack may easily be higher. 


BEETS—Beets of Pacific Coast pack 
have been moving a little more freely of 
late, with prices about as follows: No. 
303 fancy sliced, $1.2712; shoestring, 
$1.12; diced, $1.0712; and No. 10 sliced, 
$5.65. 


PUMPKIN—Pumpkin of Pacific Coast 
pack is moving quite well for this time of 
the year. Recent sales have been about 
on this level, No. 303, $1.10; No. 2%, 
$1.55, and No. 10, $5.25. ‘ 


SPINACH—While the packing of spin- 
ach in California got under way in one or 
two plants a couple of weeks ago, it has 
been delayed by rain in most districts. 
However, with clearing weather it should 
soon become quite general. Opening 
prices have not made an appearance, but 
these are expected to be about the same 
as those prevailing on spot. 


TUNA—AIl imports of tuna and other 
fish caught in the Pacific atomic test 
area during the March 1 explosion of 
thermonuclear devices will be checked in 
California for possible raidoactive con- 
tamination, according to advices from 
Washington. Such tests will be made in 
the Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle districts. The fresh fish market 
in Japan was quite badly upset for a_ 
time and fear was expressed that exports 
of canned tuna to the United States 
might be affected. Higher prices are now 
prevailing on Japanese canned white 
meat tuna in brine, but this fish was 
packed before the atomic tests. The new 
prices, f.o.b. Japan are: 48 T-oz. cans, 
$12.20 per case; 24 13-0z. cans, $11.10, 
and 48 3% oz. cans, $6.75. 


MACKEREL — Landings of mackerel 
at California canneries for the year to 
March 18 were but 361 tons, compared 
with 1,595 tons for the corresponding 
period last year. Prices are firm at $9.00 
a case for Pacific mackerel and $8.50 for 
Jack, packed in No. 1 tall cans. Much 
of the fish is sold as soon as it is packed. 


1953 PACKS OF FRESH BLACK EYE 
PEAS AND OTHER FRESH 
FIELD PEAS 


(Compiled by N.C.A. Division of 


Statistics) 
(ACTUAL CASES) 
Purple Hull 428,505 
378,138 
313,437 


Of the total 1,266,794 cases were 
packed in 300’s; 594,906 cases in 303’s; 
256,397 in 10’s; 219,335 in 2’s and 21,681 
in miscellaneous sizes. Bq states Texas 
packed 830,000 cases; Arkansas and 
Oklahoma 181,722 and Other States 
99,986. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


JOHNSON SCORES 
“GOOD FAITH” 


Willis Johnson, Jr., National Chairman 
of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, speaking before the annual Conven- 
tion of the Texas Wholesale Grocers 
Association, March 20, sharply criticized 
the proponents of the “good faith” clause 
in the Robinson-Patman Act. “They want 
to change the anti-trust laws to make 
‘good faith’ the deciding factor of le- 
gality and not the action itself or the 
result of the action,” the Broker Execu- 
tive charged, “apparently the theme 
song of these ‘good faith’ boys is ‘it ain’t 
what you do, it’s why you do it,” he said. 

Mr. Johnson told the Texas Whole- 
salers they would not survive long if the 
outlawed discriminatory pricing practices 
were legalized. “Take that act away and 
where are you? Right back where you 
started from in 1936, when it was 
passed? No! Times have changed. The 
food industry has changed. You are 
operating on a much smaller margin 
now. Take that away today and you are 
in the most dangerous position you have 
ever been in in the history of the food 
industry—No matter how modern your 
operation, no matter how efficient you 
keep it.” 


The Brooks-Daugherty Company with 
offices at 448 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
13, has been formed by the merger of 
the Brokerage firms of Kuhl-Warren & 
Company and Harold C. Brooks, Inc. 
Officers of the new firm are Harold C. 
Brooks, President; Art Daugherty, Vice- 
President and Treasurer; E. M. Wright, 
Secretary, and Gordan Nigh, Sales 
Manager. 


T. J. Conway, president of Fisher 
Brothers, Cleveland, has been named 
chairman of the Manufacturer-Distribu- 
tor Relations Committee of the National 
Association of Food Chains for 1954. 
Serving with Mr. Conway on the com- 
mittee are Joe Gibbons, also of Fisher 
Bros., J. C. Daniel, vice-president of the 
Daniel Grocery Co. of Murphysboro, IIl. 


Hugh Davern, vice-president of Grand 
Union Co., East Patterson, N. J., Glenn R. 
Grife, executive vice-president, Red Owl 
Stores, Hopkins, Minnesota, and John L. 
MacNeill, vice-president, First National 
Stores, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation is ex- 
panding its Royal Blue Store voluntary 
group operation to most of the corpora- 
tion’s wholesale grocery divisions. Ulti- 
mate effect of the program will be crea- 
tion of a new national voluntary group 
set-up. 


Carl Dahlberg, of Sturm-Dahlberg Co., 
New York canned food brokers, is vaca- 
tioning in Nassau, Bahamas. 
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John F. Gorski, Jr., who recently re- 
signed as Vice-President Sales, and Di- 
rector of the Charles E. Hires Company, 
where he worked with buyers and mer- 
chandise managers of retail and whole- 
sale food organizations Coast to Coast, 
has established a food brokerage office 
to be known as Merchandising Associ- 
ates, with offices at 2850 N. 22nd Street, 
Philadelphia 32. Other associates are Ed 
Sherretta, Roy Williams and Norm Cly- 
bourne. 


Northeastern Michigan Food Brokers 
Association at their February meeting, 
elected the following officers: Karl Bo- 
land, E. G. Patton Company, Saginaw, 
President; Richard Wilson, Wilson Food 
Brokerage Company, Saginaw, Vice- 
President; John Mondor, John Mondor 
Company, Saginaw, Treasurer; and Wil- 
liam Bennett, Bennett Brokerage Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Secretary. 


Ken J. Pezrow Company has moved to 
new and larger quarters at 60 Hudson 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. Phone: 
Rector 2-8635. 


David J. Timmons, former assistant 
sales manager of the Keebler Biscuit Co., 
has joined the sales organization of the 
Joseph F. Horne Co., New England food 
brokers with headquarters in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Harry W. Freedman Associates has 
been organized, with offices at 40 Worth 
Street, New York City, to conduct a 
brokerage business in canned and other 
foods. Identified with the new firm are 
Harry W. Freedman, William H. Novak, 
Harry O. Hansen, Stewart W. Mac- 
Dowell, Albert A. Strand, and Floyd F. 
Hopfer. 


Albers Super Markets, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, opened a large 
new super in Columbus, Ohio, during 
the past week. 


Lewis Mengel, of W. L. Mengel Co., 
Reading, has been elected president of 
the Keystone Food Brokers’ Association 
of Central Pennsylvania for the coming 
year. James G. Trost, of Trost Manu- 
facturing Agency, Lancaster, is the new 
vice-president, with Paul H. Knabb, Key- 
stone Brokerage Co., Reading, as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Sales volume of retail food stores for 
the opening two months of 1954 were 
ahead of comparable 1953 totals, with 
the grocery business “good” at both the 
manufacturing and distributing levels, 
according to Paul S. Willis, president of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
Fact that retail grocery sales are up is 
a good sign, he told the annual meeting 
of the Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation in Dallas, “because it reflects that 
the consuming public is buying.” 
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NFBA COMMITTEES 


Willis Johnson, Jr., NFBA National 
Chairman, has appointed the following | 
Association Committees— 


FROZEN FOODS COMMITTEE ~— 
Chairman, L. C. Grinnell, Forest-Grinnel] 
Company, Minneapolis; G. F. Hotaling, 
G. F. Hotaling Co., Inc., Albany, New 
York; John L. Lutz, Jr., John L. Lutz~ 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts; J. P. 
Monahan, Moore Food Sales Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. Sloan McCrea, 
Earl V. Wilson Company, Miami, Flor- 
ida; Clyde L. LeBaron, Clyde LeBaron 
Co., San Francisco, California; Arthur C, 
Marquardt, Arthur C. Marquardt & Co., 
Ine., Cleveland; Fritz Brahm, Brahm & i? 
Edwards, Inc., New York, New York; 
J. Frank Dotson, Food Associates, Inc., 
Seattle, Washington; W. L. Lucas, Ten- 
ser & Phipps, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Louis A. Riedinger, Riedinger-Jones- — 
Fehlmann Bkge. Co., St. Louis; Ex- 
officio, H. Wayne Clarke, Walter Leaman 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEEE — 
Chairman, H. G. Alexander, Jr., Alex- 
ander-Spaulding Co., Houston; A. F. ¢ 
McDonald, Morgan, Napier & McDonald, 
Nashville, Tennessee; J. M. Rattray, J. 
M. Rattray & Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Ex-officio, Harry Wagner, 
Carter-Wagner Brokerage Co., St. Louis. 


ARBITRATION COMMITTEE—Chair- 
man, J. Russell Graham, Graham Brok- 4 
erage Company, Birmingham, Alabama; 
A. J. Phillips, Jr., A. J. Phillips Co., 
Dallas, Texas; R. H. McVay, R. H. 
McVay Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- © 
homa; Ex-officio, Ralph D. Davies, Ralph 
D. Davies, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ETHICS COMMITTEE—Chairman, M. | 
K. Evans, H. S. Fulcher & Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Ralph G. Deuben, 
Deuben Brokerage Company, Des Moines, ~ 
Iowa; J. T. Marrin, Marrin-Folmar Com- | 
pany, Houston, Texas; Ex-officio, J. 0. 
Crawford, Baker-Crawford-Bishop, Los 
Angeles. 


LOCAL CLUBS COMMITTEE—Chair- © 
man, Walter H. Burns, Sr., Walter H. 
Burns Co., Inc., Pittsburgh; All Lieuten- 
ant Regional Directors. 


Ace Grocers’ Co-Operative Corpora- 
tion, New York retailer-owned wholesale © 
grocery house, announces the election of 
William Crystal as president for the © 
coming year. 


T. M. McLaughlin Co., Cleveland food 
brokers, announce the reorganization of 
their retail promotional and merchandis- 
ing staff, with W. C. Mulligan in com- 
plete charge of this phase of the business. 7 


Carney & Associates, Cleveland food 1 
brokers, have moved to new and larger 
offices at 1220 West 9th Street in that 
city. 
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